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IN A NORMAN CHURCH. 


BY VICTOR PLARR. 


Round yon great pillar, circlewise, 

The singers stand up two and two— 
Small lint-haired girls, from whose young 
eyes 

The gray sea looks at you. 


Now heavenward the pure music wins, 
With cadence soft and silvery beat; 
In flutes and subtile violins 
Are harmonies less sweet. 


Through deepening dusk one just can see 
The little white-capped beads that move 
In time to lines turned rhythmicly 
And starred with names of love. 


Bred in no gentle, silken ease, 
Trained to expect no splendid fate, 

They are but peasant children, these, 
Of very mean estate. 


Nay, is that true? To-night, perhaps, 
_ Unworldlier eyes had well discerned 
Among those little gleaming caps 

An aureole that burned. 


For once ’t was thought the gates of pearl 
Best opened to the poor that trod 

The path of the meek peasant girl 
That bore the Son of God. 


— 


GEORGIA GROWS. 


The women of Georgia, who are con- 


ducting a crusade for the admission of 


girls to the State University at Athens, 


now open to young men only, won a point 
on Aug. 12, when the State Agricultural 
Society, in session at Tybee, adopted a 
resolution expressing its formal appproval 
of coéducation at the University. This 
action was the outcome of an address 


delivered the day before, by Mrs. W. H. 


Felton, on the subject of ‘‘Women in the 


University.” 


WELCOME TO MISS SLACK. 


A pleasant reception was given last 
Monday afternoon to Miss Agnes Slack, of, 
London, and Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of 
Portland, Me., at the State headquarters 


of the W. C. T. U., at 171 Tremont Street, 


Boston. Mrs. Stevens is the vice-presi- 
dent of the National W. C. T. U., and has 
just returned from the convention in Lon- 
don. Miss Agnes Slack accompanied her 
to, Boston. The attendants were presented 


tothe guests of honor by Mrs. Grace N. 


Smith, of Somerville, and Mrs. Adeline 
Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mrs. Ruth B. Baker received 


Ferguson, of Dorchester. 


. 60 cents’ per annum 


with the guests. Mrs. Stevens and Miss 
Slack went from here to Portland, Me., 
where a conference of the World’s and 
National officers was held on Wednesday, 
to arrange for the coming conventions at 
Toronto and Buffalo. 


A PIONEER PHYSICIAN. 

The Chicago College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is to throw open its doors for 
the admission of women. This has been 
decided upon by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, after a bitter fight 
against the innovation on the part of the 
authorities of the medical school. It ap- 
pears that this gain to women is the result 
of the determined effort of Miss Hannah 
L. Hukill to obtain admission. Miss 
Hukill has paid her own way through 
two years of medical study by doing work 
as a stenographer. She was graduated 
from the Western Normal College at her 
home in Bushnell, Ill., and then went to 
Chicago with the determination of realiz- 
ing her ambition to become a physician. 
For two years she has attended the Har- 
vey Medical School, and at the same time 
earned her way. She declined the posi- 
tion of assistant in embryology at the 
Woman’s Medical College of Northwestern 
University in order to enter the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, thinking that 
she could get a wider training in compe- 
tition with men. She will be a member 
of the junior class. 


KANSAS WOMEN JURORS. 

The eligibility of women as jurors isa 
pending question in Kansas. In the draw- 
ing of the regular and additional jury 
panels for the September term of the 
District Court, the names of three promi- 
nent women of Fort Scott were among 
the list of jurors. The women whose 
names were drawn are Mrs. A. Kaufman, 
wife of Sigmund Kaufman, grocer; Mrs. 
A. M. Douglass, wife of Charles Douglass, 
a mine operator; and Mrs. M. F. Ross, 
wife of C. Ross, a real estate broker. The 
women Own property and pay taxes, and 
the names were drawn in the same man- 
ner as men’s names are. The State law 
provides that all taxpayers who are elec- 
tors are eligible for jury service, and 
women are electors in municipal elections. 


ySeveral prominent attorneys are of the 


opinion that they will have to serve unless 
excused by the Court. On the other hand, 
Assistant Attorney General Snelling says 
that the women are not eligible; that they 
are not electors in the broad sense of the 
term; and that verdicts rendered by them 
would not be sustained by the courts. 
The women have signified their intention 
to serve, and there is much discussion of 
the matter. The general opinion in Fort 
Scottis that they would make good jur- 
ors. 


Mrs. 8. G. MILLIKEN, of Augusta, Me., 
who has been elected as a director at a 
recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bangor, Orono & Old Town Railroad 
Company, is the first woman elected to 
such a place in that State. 


Mrs. A. IMMOGENE PAUL, of Chicago, 
who was for three years the sanitary in- 
spector of the civic federation, recently 
took an examination, and out of the 221 
eligibles for the position of ward and 
street inspectors, she got the best mark- 
ing, standing 98.06, nearly perfect. 

Mrs. Roopa A. GLOVER, of Baldwins, 
the second vice-president of the Queen’s 
County Political Equality League, was 
elected a trustee at the recent school 
election in New York. At Hicksville, 
Mrs. Julius Augustin was made a mem- 


ber of the Investigating Committee at 
Southampton. 


MADAME SARAH GRAND has published 
no book of importance since ‘*The Heavy- 
enly Twins.’’ She has spent her time in 
work upon a new novel which will be her 
most important literary undertaking. 
Her new novel traces the development of 
a woman of genius from her girlhood to 
her marriage. It is described as‘a most 
subtle and extraordinary study of a 
woman’s psychological evolution. 


Miss ABBIE A. BRADLEY, of Hingham, 
Mass., has presented $20,000 to the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard College, in 
memory of her father, the late William 
L. Bradley, who was much interested in 
trees and tree planting. The income of 
this fund is to be expended by the direct- 
or of the Arnold Arboretum in scientific 
investigation at that institution. 


Mrs. EmmMA COLMAN HAMILTON is the 
owner of a large coal and wood yard in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. She also sells drain pipe, 
fire brick, tiles, cement, etc., has a trusty 
man in her office, but oversees her books, 
and the business generally, herself. She 
was president of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union for three years, 


when she resigned on account of business 
and family cares. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER 
is diligently engaged upon the final chap- 
ters of a new volume of her nineteenth 
century histories. Mrs. Latimer has 
rendered a distinctive service to the public 
during the past six years in so entertain- 
ingly leading her readers through French, 
Russian, Turkish, English, European, 
African and Italian historical happenings 
in the nineteenth century; and the present - 
volume, “Spain in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ will in all probability be the last 
of the series. Besides giving an account 
of the immediate history of Spain during 
the past one hundred years, the book will 
contain separate chapters on Cuba and the 
Spanish colonies in South America. It 


is to be published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago. oN 
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THE HEAVIEST CROSS OF ALL. 


I go where the shadows deepen and the end 
seems far off yet— 

God keep thee safe from the sharing of this 
woful late regret! 

For of this be sure, my dearest, whatever 
thy life befall, 

The crosses we make for ourselves, alas! are 
the heaviest ones of all. 


LUCY STONE'S EARLY HOME. 


“The Queen of the Quaboag”’ is an af- 
fectionate title conferred on the village of 
Warren, Mass., by its enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, William Byron Forbush, in a little 
descriptive pamphlet. He asks: ‘Did 
you know that there were green crests as 
breezy as the Berkshires, scenery as pleas- 
ant as the Adirondacks, and a village as 
lovely as ‘sweet Auburn’ or Lenox, less 
than fifty minutes’ ride from Worcester 
and Springfield?”’ 

To those who knew Lucy Stone in her 
early life, born on beautiful Coy’s Hill, in 
West Brookfield, only three miles from 
Warren, the localities described in this 
brochure will always be dear and sacred. 
It was in the academy at Warren that she 
began, with the proceeds of her small 
earnings as teacher of a district school, 
her pursuit of the higher education. It 
was in that beautiful yillage, boarding 
with her kind friend, Mrs. Mansfield, and 
cheered by the sympathy of her lifelong 
friend, Mrs. Mary Ann Blair, that the 
farmer’s young daughter prepared herself 
for her life-work of the enfranchisement 
of women. Every scene described in this 
pleasant pamphlet was familiar. to her 
eyes and dear to her heart. Among the 
many picturesque drives in the vicinity of 
Warren, that ‘‘over Coy’s Hilland around,” 
is described as follows: 


After reaching the summit, and watch- 
ing the lifting, drifting clouds race with 
their shadows across the townships, we 
drive on and down to the right. A scent 
and sight of royal lilacs marks here and 
there the cellar of an old farmhouse; here 
we plunge into the forest, and our horse’s 
footfall sounds soft on the dry leaves; 
yonder is Lucy Stone’s birthplace; out we 
come to the sunlight again in the old high 
road from West Brookfield to Warren, 
which overlooks the Quaboag valley, and 
finally brings us clattering across the 
wooden bridge into town.. 

The finest view is from Coy’s Hill, 1160 
feet high. This is a mile walk from 
“Warren, through the fields, and an excel- 
lent road goes directly over the summit. 
From its top, a reach of country is visible 
as large as ancient Palestine. It is one of 
the best-known. view-points in the State. 
Monadnock and Wachusett are clearly 
seen on the north and northeast, and on 
the west Greylock (3505 feet) and Tom and 
Holyoke, and the whole Northampton 
range. Fourteen villages and twenty-one 
church spires can easily be counted. The 
river can be traced for miles, and all its 
three ponds are in sight. 

It was to the top of this noble hill, its 
eastern slope their birthplace, that young 
Lucy Stone and her three sisters were 
accustomed to go of evenings, sixty years 
ago, to see the sun set behind those dis- 
tant mountains. One of the neighbors 
remarked with naive perplexity: ‘‘What 
on airth do those Stone girls find on top 
of that hill to pay them for tramping up 
there so often?” In later years I have seen 
Lucy’s eyes fill with tears when, as we 


stood together on the summit, at the 


crossing of the eld roads to Warren and 
Ware, she recalled the emotions and as- 
pirations of her girlhood aroused by that 
glorious landscape. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
purity of the air, the beauty of hill 
and valley, the fragrance of the sweet 
fern, the song of the birds, the glory of 
the cloud shadows, the majesty of the 
hills of beautiful Worcester County, had 
entered into Lucy’s soul, and become part 
and parcel of her very being. That unique 
environment, at once so romantic and in- 
vigorating, was the fitting cradle of a 
character generous and unselfish, strong 
and tender, devoted to the rights and 


interests of women, and ever striving to 


‘*make the world better.”’ 
Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


MRS. BISHOP IN WESTERN CHINA. 


Mrs. Bishop’s account of Western China, 


-in the Geographical Journal for July, tes- 


tifies to the capacities, resourcefulness, 
and enterprise of the Chinese who live be- 
yond the influence of white civilization. 
They long ago grasped the idea that the 
prosperity of a country depends largely 
upon its roads, and a frequent method of 
displaying local patriotism is for a man to 
present a road to his district. Broad, 
flagged, shaded with superb avenues of 
trees, and thronged with burden-beariug 
coolies, she found them; while here and 
there, especially in the rock galleries of 
the mountain passes, were tablets in honor 
of the donors. The correct principles of 
irrigation have been discovered by these 
people, for the ‘‘boundless fertility and 
wealth’? of the great plain of Cheng-tu, 
and ‘‘its immunity for two thousand years 
from drouthand floods,’’ are the monument 
of the engineering genius of a man who 
lived B. C. 206. In some parts of the 
province, coal is so abundant that ‘‘the 
children hack it daily’’ from the roadside 
for cooking purposes, while the traffic in 
it is enormous. ‘‘Every town and large 
village has its special industry—silk-weay- 
ing, straw-plaiting, hat-making, dressing 
hides, iron or brass work, pottery and 
china, chair-making, dyeing, carving and 
gilding idols,’’ etc. The scenery is sur- 
passingly beautiful; heights crowned with 
castles; temples with porcelain fronts in 
rich coloring; bridges with roofs deco- 
rated in lacquer and gold; and ‘‘palatial’’ 
farmhouses in groves of cedars, bam boo 
and fruit-trees, all amid ‘ta paradise of 
greenery and fertility.’’ In many of the 
towns the inhabitants are hostile to for- 
eigners, and Mrs. Bishop was mobbed 
several times, once seriously injured, her 
most brutal assailants being men of the 
literary class. She crossed the border 
mountains into Eastern Tibet, to a region 
hitherto unvisited by a white traveller. 
The scenery was magnificent, and the in- 
habitants, the Mantzu, were interesting, 
the women being noteworthy for their 
great beauty and their equality with the 
men. In one instance her official escort 
consisted of ‘two handsome, laughing 
girls, distaff in hand, fearless and full of 
fun.’’ She succeeded in penetrating some 
distance into this country, when her fur- 
ther progress was stopped by a tribal war, 
and she returned to Cheng-tu by the same 


route, and reached Ichang in June, 1896, 
having travelled in four months and a 
half 1,200 miles by land, and about 1,000 
by water. 


C O-EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


At a recent meeting in London, Eng., 
Sir William Windeyer, M. A., LL. D., ex- 
Chancellor of the University of Sydney, 
N.S. W., spoke at length on the higher 
education of women in New South Wales, 
and referred particularly to the place of 
women in colonial universities. He said: 


Women -coming to the University of 
Sydney, found there all the equality of 
advantages with men for the prosecution 
of their education, and the full enjoyment 
of whatever rights and privileges univer- 
sity membership can give, which the most 
ardent of our English university reformers 
promoting the coéducation of men and 
women could desire. With no semi-mon- 
astic traditions to hamper them in the 
management of their university, with no 
college system usurping university con- 
trol, and fearless of the competition of 
earnest-minded women bent on making 
their university life something more than 
a pretence, or putting on that very thin ve- 
neer of education which a mere pass degree 
represents, the Senate of the University 
of Sydney in 1881 passed a resolution ad- 
mitting women to all educational honors. 
Since that time women have been ad- 
mitted to its degrees precisely on the 
same conditions as men. In 1884 the 
Legislature of New South Wales, adopt- 
ing the views of the university, and to 
secure as a right for the women of the 
colony for all time, and beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, the privileges accorded 
them by the Senate of the University, 
passed a measure the effect of which was 
to give women on the same conditions as 
men, a voice in the control of the univer- 
sity by allowing them, like competent 
male graduates, to take part in the elec- 
tion of the senate, the governing body of 
the university. (Cheers.) He was glad 
to think, as a graduate of the university, 
that neither the resolution of the senate, 
nor the bill proposing to confer on women 
the full privileges of university member- 
ship, was received with any unseemly 
demonstrations of ignorant prejudice, but 
with an acclaim of approbation by Aus- 
tralian undergraduates. 


Ata recent school meeting in Dryden, 
N. Y., says the Herald of that place, many 
ladies, and even some who were not en- 
titled to vote, were present, thereby to 
protest against the legislation proposed 
at Albany last winter by which they are 
likely to be denied that privilege, al- 
though they cannot be accused of a lack 
of interest in school matters. 


Of all good deeds, few are more lasting 
or acceptable than the gift of a library to 
a country village. The little town of 
Manchester, Vt., has received such a 
benefaction. At the dedication of the 
Mark Skinner Library all the villagers 
took part, and the chief address was given 
by the Hon. Edward S. Isham, of Chicago, 
the law partner of Robert Lincoln. The 
library is the gift of Mrs. Henry Willing, 
of Chicago, and is a memorial of her 
father, Judge Skinner, who was born in 
Manchester, and who, although he moved 
to the West when a young man, always 
took the deepest interest in his native 
town and spent his vacations there. Judge 
Skinner’s father was thrice Governor of 
Vermont. 
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A VICTIM OF LEGAL INJUSTICE. 

Wendell Phillips says: ‘I served once 
as a clerk in a court of this (Suffolk) 
county, and I remember a case of a 
woman who earned her daily dollar, and 
the pride of her life was that her grand- 
children, left to her orphans, were kept 
from the almshouse by their grand- 
mother’s thrift and toil. It was the last 
refuge of a justifiable pride. She was an 
object of some criticism in the neighbor- 
hood, and was finally dragged into court 
on a charge of theft. Friendless, she 
could not get bail, and remained nearly a 
month in the Suffolk County jail. In that 
time her children were necessarily sent to 
the poorhouse; her little stock of furniture 
was sold at auction to pay her rent; she 
had to borrow of her neighbors the means 
of paying her witnesses; and at last, after 
nigh thirty days, she saw the face of a 
~ judge for thirty minutes, and the first 
examination of the case showed that it 
was baseless; thatit had not a loop to 
hang a doubt on; that it had not a shadow 
of justification, by the confession of the 
magistrate himself. Out of money more 
than she could earn in two months, scarred 
in character, sore with the breaking of 
the only tie that bound her to self-respect, 
her children paupers, the judge graciously 
allowed her to go. Whose mistake was it 
that she came there? Not hers. She 
never stepped her foot over the line of 
the law. The State owed her atonement. 
The State owed her compensation. The 
State, which had invaded the round of 
her domestic and faultless life, owed her, 
in the person of the magistrate, a public 
apology, and then, behind that, the 
amplest pecuniary compensation for the 
loss.”’ 

Lucy Stone, when a little girl, once said 
to her mother: “If the law meddles with 
the women, why should not the women 
meddle with the law?’’—H. B. B. in Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


THE WOMEN’S CLUE MOVEMENT. 

Mrs. Jennie Cunningham Croly, other- 
wise known as “Jennie June,’ is busy 
this summer preparing the ‘‘History of 
the Woman’s Club Movement in Amer- 
ica,’’ which is to be published under the 
authority of the executive council of the 
general federation. Mrs. Croly’s work in 
the direction of this History has 
amounted to an inspiration, and she re- 
gards it as the crowning effort of her 
life. Toa reporter for the Y. Tribune 
she said, recently : ‘*The book will con- 
tain between six hundred and_ seven 
hundred pages, and more than five hun- 
dred illustrations — pictures of club 
members, club groups, club houses, exte- 
riors and interiors, club badges, club 
banners, club memorials, club mottoes, 
and it will also be embellished with artis- 
tic head and tail pieces at the beginnings 
and ends of the various chapters. The 
marginal illustrations will be an attract- 
ive feature of the work. Club insignia 
and club mottoes will embellish the 
margins in red, and the other pictures 


will be in half-tone wherever it is pos- 
sible. I find so many evidences of good 


work among the women’s clubs as the 
data come to me. One club in Illinois 


has presented a drinking fountain to the 
city ; aclub in Vermont has supplied a 
system of fountains that furnish the town 
with drinking water from springs ; a club 
in Indiana has presented a huge clock to 
the City Council chamber ; and a club in 
Evansville has presented a hospital to 
the city, and has its club room in the 
hospital. There are hundreds of just 
such evidences of the mature life of wom- 
en’s clubs, and it all brings me inspiration 
in my work,”’ 


uu“ 


GOAT’S MILK FOR CHILDREN. 


The superiority of goat’s milk for feed- 
ing infants and young children is upheld 
by many, and it is singular that those who 
resort to the different kinds of infants’ 
food invented and sold by the trade should 
not use it more. The goat is less liable to 
tuberculosis, and the milk is better in 
feeding power and easier of digestion 
than that of the cow, owing probably to 
the extreme minuteness of the fat parti- 
cles. In the case of the cow the cream 
rises in greater proportion at the begin- 
ning of the day, soon after milking, while 
later it is more like skim milk. The goat 
is more portable than the cow, and can be 
moved about to furnish milk in case of 
change of residence. The expense of 
keeping a goat is light, and it is easy to 
provide accommodations for it. In the 
country where there is room for it to 
roam, it is comparatively a small matter 
to support the creature while kept in 
natural bounds. 

<= 
THE ENGLISH WOMEN’S PETITION TO 
PARLIAMENT. 


The brave and vigorous protest of. the 
English women suffrage petitioners to 
Parliament, against the flippant and in- 
sulting treatment accorded their bill, has 
attracted public attention. Their petition 
has excited considerable comment. Some 
of the extracts from the Press in the 
following paragraphs contain examples of 
the varied criticism it has received: 


The Times.—The action of Parliament 
was an ‘‘undignified shuffle.’’ 

Daily News.—We have a great deal of 
sympathy with the irregular language of 
the ladies’ petition presented by Mr. 
Courtney on Tuesday. The House of 
Commons has the power, and therefore 
the right, of refusing women votes. But 
it should do so honestly and openly. It 
should fight fair. 

Daily Chronicle.—If justification were 
needed for the language held to the House 
in the petition read on Tuesday, at the 
instance of Mr. Courtney, we are bound 
to admit that the proceedings of yesterday 
furnished it in abundance. 

Star.—The whole of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings bear out the absolute propriety 
of the petition presented by Mr. Courtney 
earlier in the week. Political parties will 
all the more rapidly, as a consequence of 
yesterday’s debates, learn that they will 
have to reckon at the elections with 
women’s influence, and that in politics 
there cannot be ‘‘take’’ without ‘‘give.’’ 
It is on the firmness of women themselves 
in this matter that the future of their 
suffrage really depends. 

Echo.—The question, however, is not 
whether the petition should be on the 
table, or under the table, or not be re- 
ceived at %1l, but whether the statements 
it contains were true or not. They are 
true. The House has played fast and 
loose with the Extension of Women’s 


i and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. 


Franchise Bill, and with other Bills which 
are introduced and read the first and sec- 
ond time, and carried to the Committee 
stage, and then leftin thelurch. .. . And 
now its shortcomings have been rebuked 
in a characteristic way by a multitude of 
courageous women, it may begin to mend 
its ways—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Spectator.—During the week the House 
of Commons has been engaged in the 
usual, but by no means dignified tactics 
employed for avoiding the redemption of 
pledges in regard to female suffrage. As 
a preliminary, there was a teacup storm 
over a ladies’ petition presented by Mr. 
Courtney. .. . This made the House very 
angry, and not unnaturally. Ladies have 
no business to scold the House of Com- 
mons in this shrewish style, even if they 
think the House in the wrong. At the 
same time we must confess that on the 
following day the House did its best to 
justify the words of the petition. . . . We 
are devoutly thankful the Bill was de- 
feated, but the spectacle of the House 
performing monkey tricks over the Ver- 
minous Persons Bill, in order to dish the 
women, was not an agreeable one. 


Miss Elizabeth Ryan, of San Francisco, 
practises wholly in the probate courts. 
She is the only woman in California who 
has ever been appointed an appraiser of 
an estate. Miss Edith R. Cleveland isa 
practising attorney in Vallejo, and Miss 
Clara M. Cotbran in San Jose. 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a food short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman's Journal, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 
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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage 


EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 

CATHARINE WILDE. 


Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to mew subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


‘“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The pest woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.’’—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more 


“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
inthis noble office and ministry. Its s pure 
tllard. 
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Miss Ida Estelle Hall, of Somerville, 
Mass., who graduated from the Law 
School of Boston University this summer, 
was recently admitted to the Suffolk 
County bar. She has taken the oath in 
the Supreme Court, and is now vested 
with full powers of an attorney-at-law. 


Miss Grace Greenwood, of Seneca, Kan., 
is a regular registered pharmacist, and is 
employed in a drug store at Hope, Dick- 
inson County. Miss Nellie Hatch is an- 
other of Seneca’s bright young ladies, says 
the Topeka Capital, having graduated 
from the Boston Conservatory of Music in 
1889. Since then she has practised the 
profession of piano tuning. 


The N. Y. Tribune tells this story: 


A little girl the other day saw a picture 
of Miss Willard and Lady Somerset. She 
was interested in her mother’s story of 
these two famous temperance women, and 
a few days later was expatiating upon 
their character. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘this is Miss 
Willard; she is awfully good, but so is 
Lady Turnover.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson and Miss Margaret Higginson, 
of Cambridge, have been visiting their 
kinsman, General Sir George Wentworth, 
in England.. They are now the guests of 
Mrs. Isabelle James, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, and they will go to Scotland, and 
probably to Paris, sailing for home Sept. 
29, by the Canada. 
__ The residence of Mrs. Alfred C. Thacher, 
on Percival Avenue, Dorchester, was en- 
tered by burglars Monday night, but she 
interrupted them while they were pack- 
ing up their plunder by calling to an im- 
aginary man to bring his revolver and 
shoot them. Without stopping to learn 
the trick that was played on them they 
beat a precipitate retreat and left her in 
sole possession of the house. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, world’s superin- 
tendent prison department, arrived at 
Melbourne, en route for New South 
Wales, on June 11, and preached to a 
cfowded congregation in the Wesleyan 
Central Mission Church. On June 15 a 
well-attended reception was accorded her 
in Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
headquarters, and on June 17 she ad- 
dressed a large public meeting in the 
biggest Baptist church in the city. 


The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor is doing a 
good work down at West Coney Island, 
where its Convalescent Children’s Home 
accommodates fifty sickly little ones from 
the city streets; and its Mothers’ Home 
offers to sixty mothers and their babies 
a refuge and rest-house from care, drudg- 
ery, and want. The association also gives 
each week three ocean parties, when it 
takes to its own beach, with its ocean-front 
of 350 feet, a company of 500 women and 
children, and gives them a day in the pure 
air, and a wholesome, hearty lunch as 
well. The work of the association shows 
an increase this year in the vacation 
schools, which are ten now, against six 
last season. ‘These schools keep children 
out of mischief and evil associations, and 
their instruction in sewing, drawing, de- 
signing, kindergarten work, clay-model- 
ling, book-keeping, and the like, is most 


helpful. 


(SUFFRAGE DAY AT ONSET. 


While, throughout the Congress, the 
key-note was the equality of woman, Fri- 
day was distinctively woman suffrage 
day, with the largest attendance and the 
greatest enthusiasm. At the morning 
session Miss Clark gave by request an 
interesting exposition of the colors of the 
rainbow. The lecture was by Mrs. Carrie 
E. 8S. Twing, of Westfield, N. Y. She 
opened by referring to the “ploughing” 
done in the suffrage field by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone when she refused to allow her grad- 
uating essay at Oberlin College to be read 
for her; by Susan B. Anthony when she 
requested the privilege of speaking in an 
educational convention; and by Mary A. 
Livermore when, in a Universalist Con- 
vention, she requested the weak-voiced 
brother who was talking against women 
preachers to “speak a little louder.’’ 
Women are growing, as a result of that 
“ploughing. Political equality clubs 
are preparing them for citizenship. The 
modest, earnest women of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union are working 
for the ballot. Thousands of women be- 
longing to the Patrons of Husbandry have 
petitioned year after year for the adop- 
tion of an equal suffrage resolution at the 
annual national meeting. The Southern 
members objected and the _ resolution 
failed. But the women kept on, and last 
year, at the meeting in Syracuse, N. Y., 
so many men had been convinced, that 
there were only six votes against the 
resolution. Mrs. Twing illustrated the 
injustice of property laws toward women, 
and the helplessness of women without 
the ballot, by incidents of every day life, 
touching the hearts as well as stirring the 
brains of her hearers. She closed with an 
appeal to mothers to keep in touch with 


their daughters, to teach them concerning - 


health and true living, and to work for 
the protection of all girlhood.—F. M. A. 
in Woman's Journal. 


A WOMAN’S BOARD OF TRADE. 


The New Mexican Review, of Santa Fe, 
publishes in its issue of Aug. 5 the follow- 
ing account of the excellent work of a 
woman’s organization in that city: 


At the time when Mrs. Cora L. Bartlett 
was lady manager of the New Mexico 
World’s Fair commission the women of 
Santa Fe banded together to work for the 
good name of their county, but scarcely 
less for the whole territory. With Mrs. 
Bartlett at their head, they organized com- 
mittees, and from their labors was evolved, 
among other things, the magnificent jew- 
elled table which represented the woods, 
minerals, and semi-precious stones of 
Santa Fe County. 

When the work for the great fair was 
reviewed, the ladies were convinced that 
it was good, and having astonished every 
man in the capital, and possibly them- 
selves, by the excellence of the character 
of their labors, they decided to perpetuate 
themselves as a corporate body, having 
for its object, wholly and solely, the ad- 
vancement of the city of Santa Fe. With 
that peerless woman, Mrs. Bartlett, as 
their inspiration and leader, they met and 
organized under the nameof the Woman’s 
Board of Trade, with Mrs. Bartlett as 
president; Mrs. Ida Rivenburg, secretary ; 
Mrs. Mary Harroun, treasurer; and Mrs. 


Griggs, Mrs. Gable, and Mrs. Emmert 
vice-presidents. 


Voters sitting around in the frazzled 
old plaza gave tbe new board three months 
in which to be, to do, and to suffer, then 
to die. 

That was five years ago, and to-day, in 
all the National Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, not one shows a better record of 
practical efficiency, and unselfish, com- 
mendable charity. The neglected plaza, 
with its rickety fence, unpicturesque turn- 
stiles, fringes of wood wagons, burros, and 
Tesuques, is to-day one of the most beau- 
tiful squares in all New Mexico. The 
caretas and burros, the Indians and paisa- 
nos, make a contrast which detracts noth- 
ing from the exquisite neatness of the 
park. Hundreds of dollars were raised 
by the board—every kind of entertainment 
that the mind of woman could conceive 
was presented to the public-spirited citi- 
zens of the town, and to their credit be it 
said, they responded nobly. With the 
plaza brought up from the 18th to the 
19th century, the whole air of the square 
changed. Insensibly, each shop assumed 
an upto-date appearance. If General 
Kearney and Kit Carson revisited the 
scene, they must have been proud that 
their mothers were women. But the re- 
demption of the park was not all of the 
rescue work done by these practical house- 
wives. Children have found permanent 
homes, and been placed in schools. A 
half rate is granted the poor by both the 
A., T. & 8S. F. and the D. & R. G. rail- 
roads. 

Through the intelligence bureau, em- 
ployment is found for those needing it; 
through the exchange, all orders for cook- 
ing, or supplying parties, balls, or ban- 
quets are filled. 

Our little library of about 850 volumes, 
although open to the public only Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons and even- 
ings, is free to strangers and townspeople 
alike. 

A salient feature of the life of this body 
is its absolute unselfishness, its complete 
harmony of action, and the utter lack of 
any ax-grinding. To-day the board is 
recognized by taxpayers and council as a 
most important factor in successful mu- 
nicipal government. It looks after the 
stranger and gives him welcome; it visits 
the sick, the poor, and the unfortunate; 
it knows no creeds, no politics, no social 
classes; it holds out its helping hand to 
human and brute. Its mission is mercy 
and good will, its work the grandest pos- 
sible tribute to the intellectual and busi- 
ness strength of the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of the men of this sunshine 
land. And when these same men shall 
have become wearied with the cares of the 
capital, when affairs of greater moment to 
them shall have absorbed their minds, 
they will do a wise and comfortable act 
when they shall place the reins of munic- 
ipal government in the hands of the 
Woman’s Board of Trade. 


The current Woman’s Journal contains 
many fresh items about women in various 
walks of life, a Paris letter from Miss Eva 
Channing, an original article on saving 
the birds by Carl Spencer, an interesting 
account by Mrs. Adkinson of the Woman’s 
Congress at Onset, plenty of State Corre- 
spondence, ‘‘From Congo to Colorado,” by 
H. B. Blackwell, a story ‘‘Striking Silver,” 
a choice selection of poetry, etc. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
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